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A SUMMER  STORM 

Michele  M.  Simon 


White  flashes  hop  upon  the  opaque  curtains  in  frantic  merriment. 
They  dance  to  a nervous  beat  already  determined  in  God's  sky. 
Bedroom  shades  cling  desperately  to  the  damp  windowpane 
as  a powerful  breeze  whirls  outside. 

The  sound  increases  and  lessens  again  like  thrashing  movements 
of  the  sea  and  the  sudden  stillness  in  between. 

Thunder  roars  in  the  distance. 

Raindrops  trickle  off  the  roof  in  their  quiet  voices. 

At  last,  a strong  gust  of  wind  rustles  the  curtain  once  more 
in  an  airy  gale. 

And  then 

A peaceful  stillness  covers  the  earth; 
the  storm  subsides  in  a hushed  way 
to  let  the  lovely  light  of  sunrise 
show  on  my  water-speckled  window. 
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THE  VILLAS 

Dorothy  J.  Zellmer 

Giant  green  letters  bordered  in  gold  magnified  smaller  letters 
within  them,  illuminating  VILLAS  from  a weather-beaten  marquee  on 
a bleak,  red  building.  While  other  people  went  to  the  theatre,  in  the 
late  1940’s  and  early  50’s,  I went  to  “the  show.’’ 

A cramped  booth,  much  like  a carnival-ticket  seller’s,  housed  a 
sour-faced  woman  who  took  the  money  and  poked  at  a flat  metal 
button  all  afternoon.  Cardboard  tickets  shot  out  from  an  automatic 
slide  dispenser. 

Incredible  life-sized  billboards  plastered  the  red-brick  walls  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  ticket  booth.  Smudged  and  cracked,  they 
promised  comedy,  disaster,  intrigue,  love,  music,  and  violence  — for 
only  SQi. 

Double-width  glass  doors  secured  by  a wooden  wedge,  kicked 
in  at  the  bottom,  invited  me  into  the  interior.  I hurried  up  the 
frazzled,  faded  carpeting  and  eagerly  sniffed  the  faintly  burned  pop- 
corn which  teased  at  my  nose.  Bobbling  and  flicking  inside  the  hot 
glass  chamber,  the  popcorn  whirled  from  the  metal  inner  chamber, 
surrendering  to  an  ultimate  salty  bath:  Yellowish-white  high  fiber 
with  lots  of  cholesterol  housed  in  a cone-shaped  box,  for  about  15^. 

A blonde  tossled-haired  usher  snapped  my  ticket  in  half  and 
jabbed  the  ticket  stub  into  my  hand.  In  his  gold  braided  uniform,  he 
reminded  me  of  an  organ  grinder’s  monkey,  less  cap. 

Once  past  him,  I feasted  my  eyes  on  pyramids  of  imprisoned 
candies  in  a three-layered  concession  stand  and  hungrily  selected  one 
candy  bar,  with  just  enough  money  left  for  a large  box  of  popcorn 
with  globs  of  melted  butter  drooling  over  the  top  and  down  the  sides 
of  the  box. 

1 pushed  my  shape  through  a vinyl-padded  door  and  scooted, 
half  recklessly  in  semi-darkness  down  the  narrow  red-carpeted  aisle. 
Squinting  my  eyes,  I focused  on  rows  of  escalated  seats  from  front  to 
back  in  a box-shaped  room  neatly  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
center  of  which  was  twice  the  width  of  the  other  two.  Steel  service 
doors  on  the  outer  walls  screamed  EXIT  in  flaming  letters. 

Plaster  medallions  with  knobs  like  all-seeing  eyes  glowered  at 
the  unwary  humans  from  their  sooty  ceiling.  Across  an  old  varnished 
wooden  stage,  the  immortal  movie  screen  shot  straight  up  to  the 
ceiling.  Velvet  crimson  drapes  hugged  the  sides  of  the  screen  and 
canopied  over  its  top  edge.  If  I were  ever  in  a tomb,  it  certainly  must 
smell  like  this;  moldy-musty  and  clinging  like  mildew. 
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Squirming  into  an  almost  vacant  row  of  seats,  I proceeded  to 
plump  down  on  scratchy  mohair  — but  not  before  I swiped  the  seat 
for  any  gummy  residue  left  over  by  the  previous  tenant.  The  soles  of 
my  shoes  stuck  to  the  clammy  concrete,  which  was  bitter  cold, 
winter  or  summer.  1 fidgeted  a good  ten  minutes,  wiggling  into  posi- 
tion while  kids  around  me  jeered,  whistled,  and  hooted,  anxious  for 
some  eye-popping  entertainment.  I munched  on  my  soggy,  rubbery 
popcorn  and  the  salt  stung  my  tongue;  no  money  left  for  a Coke. 

The  sound-warped  projector  shattered  my  senses  as  it  rolled 
images  over  my  head  in  dusty  profusion.  The  balcony  was  immedi- 
ately beneath  that  projector.  Dared  I go  upstairs  to  watch  the  neck- 
ing? My  conscience  warned  me  otherwise. 

Short  subjects  included  the  current  news  followed  by  jerky 
animations  of  Woody  Woodpecker,  Daffy  Duck,  or  Porky  Pig.  Of 
course,  I never  missed  the  weekly  serial  with  its  numerous  sequels  of 
Flash  Gordon.  To  introduce  the  main  course,  the  MGM  lion  roared, 
or  the  RKO  Broadcasting  tower  clicked,  or  Paramount’s  majestic 
mountain  peaked.  I tried  to  ignore  the  slurred  comments  from  the 
smart  alecks  who  kicked  a rhythmic  beat  under  my  seat,  or  the  fat 
guy  whose  elbow  was  bruising  my  ribcage. 

I split  with  laughter  at  Laurel  and  Hardy,  or  Bud  Abbott  and 
Lou  Costello.  My  heart  literally  left  my  chest  with  Humphrey  Bogart 
and  Peter  Lorre,  or  Basil  Rathbone  and  Dr.  Watson  in  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  capers.  I stiffened  with  fear,  peeking  through  the  spaces  of 
my  fingers  at  Frankenstein  or  The  Mummy’s  Curse.  Bambi  and  Lassie 
Come  Home  made  my  nose  and  eyes  dribble,  while  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments soared  my  mind  into  spectacular  entities  of  passion  and 
sin. 

Carmen  Miranda  and  Ethel  Smith  indelibly  etched  Latin  into 
my  musical  soul,  and  Fantasia  captured  me  forever. 

Completely  done  in  by  one  matinee,  1 hated  to  disconnect  my 
moist  bottom  to  join  the  packed  aisles  of  punky  kids  who  wanted 
only  one  thing  — OUT. 

My  mind  had  been  blown  to  smithereens.  My  eardrums  were 
violated.  My  vision  would  never  be  the  same  again;  stone-blinded  by 
the  brilliance  of  vibrant  Technicolor  on  wide  screen.  My  taste  buds 
were  ruined  by  sweets  and  scorched  by  salt,  and  1 could  hardly  stand 
to  wait  until  the  next  Saturday  afternoon  when  it  was  show-time 
again. 


Jean  Barban 
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MEXICAN  AMERICAN 

Raymond  Noceda 


I'm  tired  of  the 
speak  only  Spanish 
vacation  in  Mexico 
Holy  Roman  Catholic 
have  a bunch  of  kids 
Mexican  stereotype. 

My  blood  flows  red 
like  any  American's, 
especially  my  father's, 
when  the  Japanese  gave 
him  a bullet  on  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

He  taught  me  to  stand 
tall  for  the  National 
Anthem  at  Wrigley  Field. 

And  even  though  he  sang 
off  key,  the  Words  still 
held  their  meaning. 


George  Luvisi  Jr. 


LIFE 

Carol  Burg 
LIFE 

is  but  one  tiny  bubble  of 

carbon  dioxide  that  commences 

at  the  bottom  of  a golden,  translucent, 

ice  cold,  tall  glass  of  beer, 

that  haphazardly  scurries 

around  all  the  other  little  bubbles, 

dodging  hither  and  thither, 

recklessly  charging  headlong 

to  its  own  inevitable  destruction, 

to  be  released  into  the  cosmos 

when  it  bursts  at  the  top 

of  the  foam,  never  to  be  seen  again, 

and  never  to  be  remembered  again, 

except, 

perhaps, 

in  a belch. 
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WHEN  NOTHING  ELSE  IS  LEFT 

Stephen  L.  Seeker 


The  two-mile  walk  down  the  hills  back  from  church  featured 
many  shades  of  green,  leading  young  Sarah  to  realize,  as  before,  that 
nothing  could  excite  her  soul  more  than  God’s  skillful  designs.  Every- 
thing looked  so  wild,  free,  uncontrollable.  Only  the  small  vertical 
patches  of  sugar  cane  seemed  subdued,  dotting  the  clearings  in  neat 
little,  squared-off  rows.  They  were  surrounded  by  dense  exotic 
foliage,  of  which  the  lengthy  spears  of  bamboo  and  the  broad  tower- 
ing trees,  heavily  weighted  with  breadfruit,  stood  out.  The  tiny  dirt 
road,  Sarah  and  her  mother  trod,  appeared  frightened  by  it  all,  cut- 
ting sharply  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right,  leaping  upward  and 
then  back  down  again,  careful  with  every  bend  to  disturb  nothing. 
Sarah  was  also  afraid,  but  not  of  the  surroundings. 

Sermon  fresh  in  mind,  her  mother  had  suggested  they  visit  the 
old  infirmary  near  the  vacant  British  fort  just  outside  of  town. 
Theirs’  was  the  port-town  of  Lucea  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
Jamaica.  “Life  is  cruel,  child,”  her  mother  explained,  “and  it’s  time 
you  learned  some  of  her  wretched  realities.”  Sarah  felt,  even  at 
twelve,  she  had  already  experienced  some  of  life’s  cruel  realities.  She 
had  seen  the  young  teen  girls,  keeping  round  the  streets  of  town  to 
bring  home  money,  sometimes  also  wanting  a baby.  She  had  been 
harassed  by  Rastas  keeping  outside  the  school  gate,  selling  ganga  and 
promoting  their  cult-religion.  She  had  heard  the  shootings  downtown 
at  the  election  rallies.  She  had  noticed  the  old  men,  keeping  round 
the  storefronts,  drunk  on  rum  and  Red  Stripe  from  early  morning, 
perhaps  remorse  over  having  run  off  on  their  women  once  too  often. 

Her  mother’s  spirit  seemed  deeply  moved  that  Sunday,  her 
voice  increasingly  mournful.  “Mostly  old  folk  in  that  infirmary,  child. 
Getting  old  brings  ail  kinds  of  ailments.  Those  poor  souls  have  no 
one  who  cares  so  the  infirmary  takes  them  in.”  Her  eyes  began  to 
swell  as  she  continued,  “It’s  a sin  those  old  folk  shut  up  in  that  barn, 
and  no  one  to  visit.”  She  pulled  together  to  face  Sarah.  “Now  don’t 
you  fear,  child,”  she  instructed.  “Those  old  folk  act  kinda  strange.” 
Sarah  nodded  convincingly,  leading  her  mother  to  face  forward  again. 
She  then  pulled  a sharp  knife  from  her  small,  tattered  handbag  and 
charged  the  healthiest  cane-stalk  on  the  road’s  edge.  Cutting  out  a 
handy  piece,  she  hurried  back  to  her  mother’s  side  and  started  peel- 
ing the  woody  skin  between  her  teeth  to  suck  out  the  sweet  juices. 
Her  mother  continued,  much  more  composed  and  unmindful  of  all 
the  mischief,  “It’s  no  wonder  they  act  so  strange,  child,  no  one 
visiting  them.” 

Sarah  noticed  a farmer,  back  bent,  long  blade  in  hand,  hacking 
at  the  wild  grass  around  his  eight-by-ten  shanty.  With  savage  blows. 


he  caused  the  grass  to  release  a most  pleasant  odor  to  the  country 
air.  Her  mother  faced  her  again.  “You  just  be  friendly  now  child,  and 
pray  God  you  have  a soul  visit  when  you’re  old  and  sick.’’  The  young 
girl  couldn’t  feel  what  it  was  like  to  be  old  and  sick  and  wondered 
how  to  act  friendly  while  so  afraid. 

The  air  started  in  motion  as  they  made  their  way  out  of  the 
steep  hills  down  onto  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  which  butted  the  sea. 
Sarah  counted  the  dugouts  on  the  beach  to  be  certain  the  fishermen 
had  all  returned.  Upon  entering  Lucea,  her  mother  hollered  to  a 
friend,  sweeping  her  porch.  “How  keeping,  Esther?’’  she  asked.  “Got 
no  time  to  talk  now.  Me  and  the  child  have  business.’’  They  ex- 
changed goodbyes  before  she  turned  back  to  face  Sarah  once  again. 
“It’s  wrong  to  share  your  good  works  with  others,  child,’’  she  ad- 
monished. “That’s  boasting,  and  God  will  take  his  blessing  back.’’ 

Leaving  town,  the  infirmary  came  into  view,  and  Sarah’s  fear 
grew  with  every  step.  An  old  long  structure,  she  had  passed  it  many 
times  to  and  from  school  but  always  at  a safe  distance  and  never 
with  the  thought  of  entering.  None  of  the  children  dared  approach  it, 
except  maybe  Lenroy,  but  he  was  crazy.  All  sorts  of  strange  sounds 
came  from  that  place.  Everyone  knew  it  to  be  full  of  demons.  Now 
Sarah  was  headed  inside.  She  clung  to  her  mother’s  long  dress. 
“Don’t  be  afraid,  child,’’  her  mother  repeated  in  a useless  last  at- 
tempt to  calm  her. 

After  entering,  her  mother  explained  their  intentions  to  the 
nurse  while  Sarah  clung  close  behind  and  scanned  the  long  spacious 
room.  One  old  lady,  lying  frozen  in  her  sickbed,  hollered  endlessly 
for  the  nurse.  Another  kept  banging  her  metal  cup  against  her  wheel- 
chair. Occasionally,  a bed-ridden  old  man,  down  toward  the  other 
end  of  the  building,  would  scream  out  as  if  in  unbearable  pain.  Sarah 
grew  even  more  afraid  when  she  realized  that  everyone  else  seemed  so 
unaware  of  it  all.  Perhaps  some  evil  power  had  cursed  her  with  an 
extra  sense,  enabling  her  only  to  perceive  all  these  strange  goings-on. 

She  continued  to  scan  the  room,  taking  great  care  not  to  get 
caught  staring  at  anyone.  Many  had  fixed  their  eyes  on  her  as  if 
deeply  offended  with  her  presence.  She  cringed  at  the  thought  of 
their  silent  judgments.  Could  any  of  them  be  safe  to  approach?  One 
tiny  old  lady,  whom  her  mother  was  trying  to  talk  with,  had  shuffled 
across  Sarah’s  view  several  times.  The  woman’s  relentless  peer  had 
burdened  her  heavily  with  guilt,  as  if  she,  Sarah,  were  the  cursed  soul 
personally  to  blame  for  the  old  hag’s  decrepit  condition.  Sarah  was 
careful  to  avoid  her  in  her  last  slow  scan  of  the  large  room. 

At  the  end  of  her  probe,  Sarah  noticed  an  old  man  propped  in 
a wheelchair  in  the  near  corner.  His  expression  seemed  different  from 
the  rest,  almost  forgiving  of  life  in  spite  of  all  it  had  done  to  him. 
Short  silver  whiskers  crowded  his  black  cheeks,  like  the  many  stars  of 
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a clear  night,  and  for  a moment,  Sarah  could  hear  the  high-pitched, 
almost  electric  sounds  of  thousands  of  crickets,  voicing  their  nightly 
hymns  in  unison.  He  looked  very  old  and  fragile,  but  his  wrinkle- 
laden smile  somehow  signaled  that  he  would  be  a refuge  from  the 
rest,  just  like  a sudden  shower  in  the  breezeless  hills.  Sarah  eased 
cautiously  over  to  his  side. 

He  was  very  open  and  talked  as  if  he  had  known  her  long. 
Perhaps,  as  her  mother  had  mentioned,  visitors  were  rare,  and  he  was 
very  lonely.  “Young  lady,”  he  said,  “God  has  answered  many  a 
prayer  for  me,  but  right  now,  his  bringing  you  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  sweetest.”  Sarah  felt  that  her  mother  had  had  more  to  do  with 
her  being  there  than  God,  but  also  realized  that  the  old  man’s  loneli- 
ness had  probably  moved  him  to  see  her  presence  as  some  great 
fulfillment  to  his  many  days  of  hope. 

The  blanket  on  his  lap  had  slipped,  and  when  she  lifted  it  back 
to  his  waist  she  noticed  his  legs  were  off  some  distance  above  the 
knees.  She  became  very  frightened  again  and  wished,  right  then,  that 
her  mother  would  quickly  tire  of  visiting  each  of  the  beds  and  take 
her  home.  Better  yet,  she  wished  she  had  never  seen  such  a sight. 
Perhaps  she  was  more  afraid  of  suffering  the  same  fate  than  from  the 
shock  of  first  seeing  it.  Her  whole  future  depended  upon  her  ability 
to  run,  and  she  had  never  before  considered  any  such  thing  happen- 
ing to  her.  She  loved  to  run  and  trained  almost  daily.  The  freedom 
and  authority  it  gave  exceeded  any  experience  she  had  ever  known  — 
racing  past  the  other  children  on  the  rural  roads  or  sometimes  merely 
alone  on  the  beach,  just  her  and  God.  She  was  hoping  to  place  high 
enough  in  the  national  competition  to  one  day  get  to  the  United 
States  and  attend  school  there.  For  her,  running  was  the  only  way  to 
make  her  dreams  reality. 

The  old  man  again  eased  her  fear  with  his  cheerful  manner  and 
positive  view.  How  could  someone  in  such  wretched  condition  be  so 
happy?  He  rambled  on  and  on  about  his  long,  colorful  life,  causing 
her  to  suppose  that  his  full  past  was  the  reason  for  all  his  joy.  But 
his  faith  in  God  seemed  powerful,  more  so  than  her  mother’s.  When 
he  spoke  of  God  and  the  things  that  he  was  looking  forward  to  in 
the  next  life,  Sarah  was  amazed.  Even  their  preacher,  Jeremiah 
Ashley,  a great  man  of  faith,  had  never  spoken  so  confidently  about 
resting  with  the  Lord.  She  asked  the  old  man  how  he  could  be  so 
sure  that  his  death  would  bring  such  a great  blessing.  He  answered  at 
once,  “Young  lady,  I’m  old  enough  to  know  what  life  gives  and 
takes.  Life  has  given  me  more  than  I could  ever  have  desired  and  has 
taken  more  than  I could  ever  have  feared.  All  a body  can  hope  for  at 
my  age  is  enough  wisdom  to  understand  that  there’s  nothing  left  but 
the  promise  of  God.  That’s  my  joy,  my  strength,  the  soul  of  me.” 

At  first,  she  thought  it  odd  that  someone  with  so  great  a past 
and  so  little,  if  any,  future  could  hold  so  much  expectation  for  what 


was  yet  to  come.  But  then,  she  realized  that  the  old  man’s  thinking 
was  very  sound.  For  him,  there  was  nothing  else  left.  What  honest 
hope  could  he  have  but  the  promise  of  God?  His  words  stayed  with 
Sarah  even  as  she  and  her  mother  traveled  home  that  day,  but  they 
were  quickly  forgotten  during  the  course  of  her  busy  week. 

The  following  Sunday,  after  church,  she  asked  her  mother  if 
they  could  return  to  the  infirmary.  Her  mother  was  so  surprised  by 
this  strange  burst  of  enthusiasm,  that  it  took  her  a moment  to  say 
yes.  Unlike  their  previous  visit,  Sarah  was  not  disturbed  by  the  relent- 
less, eerie  sounds.  When  they  entered,  she  looked  quickly  to  the  near 
corner.  Then  the  old  man’s  words  began  to  sink  deep  into  her  head. 
The  bed  was  sheetless,  the  wheelchair  gone.  Apparently,  he  had 
received  the  blessing  for  which  he  was  longing. 

Sarah  thought.  Her  eyes  began  to  swell  and  tears  started  flow- 
ing. Somehow  that  frail  old  man  had  legated  a rare  wisdom  to  her 
from  another  time,  past.  Her  whole  perspective  had  broadened.  Per- 
haps she  would  never  run  fast  enough  to  leave  Jamaica.  Perhaps  some 
tragedy  similar  to  the  old  man’s  did  await  her.  She  now  realized  that 
her  future  held  many  uncertainties.  With  that  in  mind,  she  began  to 
pray  that,  like  the  old  man,  she  too  might  one  day  honestly  realize 
there  is  nothing  left  to  hope  for  but  the  promise  of  God. 


Maribeth  Roskam 
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THE  DROUGHT 

John  Speiden 

Dedicated  to  all  who  write  poems. 


I sit 

and  stare. 

The  dry  whiteness 
stretches  long 
and  wide  and 
beckons. 

In  a drought 
my  thoughts  are  dust, 
blowing  in  whispering  curls. 
Suddenly, 
a cloud, 

black  with  ideas, 
moves  forward. 

A rumbling 
first  idea 
drops, 

and  another 
nurtures  the 
dry  whiteness. 

On  the  paper 
lies  fruit. 


George  Luvisi  Jr. 


MORNING  CLASS 

Bob  Warburton 


They  wait, 

This  early  silent  fleet  anchored  in  still  waters 
Of  uncertain  currents  and  incoming  tide, 

Blown  tops’ls  of  blonde  and  brown  tufts. 

Rolled  rumpled  yardarms  of  collars  and  jeans 
And  drooped  pennants  over  low  slouching  hulls 
Riding  a treacherous  bay  of  questions  and  texts. 

While  I 
Slyly 

Edging  out,  forth 

From  the  port's  house-checkered  heights 
Chalked  white  by  the  morning’s  sun. 

Past  night’s  once  blackened  panes  burnt  gold  now,  one 

By  one,  nudging  from  the  sleep-laden  shore  my  thought-barnacled 

Scow  of  sorts,  prow  pressed  toward  the  smooth,  shadowed  depths 

Of  the  blue-black  line 

And  beyond  to  the  far  faint-formed  isles 

Drake  once  dreamed 

Of  conquering  off  the  fo’c’sle  decks  of  the  full-sailed  Hind 
Gold-gleamed, 

Full-flown  pennants  “For  God  and  Queen,’’ 

Wave-washed,  gale-driven  by  the  Siren’s  Song  and  the  Scorpio’s  Sign. 
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George  Luvisi  Jr.  Magic  Mirror 
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THE  GIFT 

John  Ponzio 


“Hello.” 

Across  the  courtyard  from  the  window  where  he  was  standing, 
a short,  dark  woman  slid  open  her  balcony  door  and  stepped  out. 

He  spoke  into  the  phone,  “Hello  Cathy,  it’s  me.” 

The  woman  on  the  balcony  bent  over,  reached  through  the 
door  into  the  darkness  of  the  apartment,  and  emerged  holding  a cat 
against  her  chest.  Her  lips  moved  slowly  as  she  raised  the  animal  to 
her  face,  then  she  set  it  down  beside  her. 

The  telephone  was  silent.  He  pictured  Cathy’s  blond  hair  fly- 
ing, and  the  flash  in  her  blue  eyes,  as  she  slammed  down  the  receiver 
— he  could  almost  hear  the  loud  crash  over  the  wire.  But  instead,  she 
asked,  “What  do  you  want?” 

“I  heard  you  were  leaving,”  he  replied,  “that  you  were  moving 
to  California.” 

After  a moment,  she  answered,  “Sacramento.” 

“Is  what’s-his-name  going  with  you?” 

“You  know  his  name.” 

“I  know.” 

“Yes.  He  is.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I’m  glad  you’re  finalJy  getting  to  go.  But  it’s 
a long  way.” 

“It’s  not  far  enough,  believe  me,”  she  replied.  “I  can’t  wait  to 
get  out  of  here.” 

“You  know,  Cathy,  I’d  like  to  see  you  again  before  you 

leave.” 

From  the  tomb-like  silence  at  her  end,  he  thought  again  that 
she  was  going  to  hang  up,  but  she  said,  “Keith!  No!” 

“But  Cath.  I’ll  never  see  you  again.” 

“No.  I won’t  go  through  that  again.  It’s  too  . . .”  She  stopped. 
“Confusing.” 

“Why  is  it  so  confusing  to  just  see  me?  For  old  times  sake.” 

“Because  you  look  too  good,  and  I don’t  want  to  think  about 
it.” 

“So  do  you.” 

“Stop  it!”  she  said.  “No.  I don’t  want  you  to  start  that  again. 
It  doesn’t  matter  now.  It’s  too  late  to  be  that  way  now.  Why 
couldn’t  you  have  been  like  that  when  we  were  together?” 

“1  guess  I never  had  to.” 

“You  had  to,  you  just  didn’t  know  it.” 

“That’s  always  the  problem.” 

“Why  did  you  have  to  call  me  anyway?  I’m  happy  now  and 


I 

I that’s  something  1 never  was  with  you.  You  don’t  know  how  to  be 

< happy.  You’re  always  thinking.  You  don’t  know  how  to  stop  and  just 

I be  happy  with  the  way  things  are.” 

I “Cath.  Wait.” 

I “So  why  did  you  have  to  call  now  and  get  me  so  confused?  I 

loved  you,  but  you  were  the  one.  You  were  the  one  who  couldn’t  let 


Charlene  Lee 
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me  in.  And  now  you  call  and  start  it  up  again.” 

“Cath,  don’t.  I just  wanted  to  see  you.” 

He  could  hear  the  tears  in  her  voice,  and  he  could  picture 
them  running  down  her  cheeks  and  dripping  into  dark  wet  spots  on 
the  front  of  the  old  grey  sweatshirt  she  wore  around  the  house.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  leaned  his  forehead  against  the  window.  He  could 
still  see  her  the  first  time  she  tried  to  make  him  a pizza;  she  put  the 
soggy  mess  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  and  then  fled  the  room  in 
tears;  and  the  day  he  stood  among  the  boxes  and  the  clutter  of  the 
new  apartment,  leaning  satisfied  against  the  closed  door,  holding  her 
close  with  his  chin  resting  on  her  shoulder  and  feeling  the  warm 
wetness  of  her  tears  on  his  arm;  and  the  time  she  came  home  and 
found  him  sitting  by  the  open  drawer,  silent,  staring  at  the  photo- 
graph in  his  hand  — the  photograph  of  her  smiling,  and  what’s-his- 
name  standing  next  to  her  with  his  arm  around  her  waist  — and  she, 
bursting  Into  tears  and  crying  “Damn  you!”,  swung  wildly,  hitting 
him  on  the  side  of  the  face  with  her  closed  fist,  and  ran  from  the 
room. 

On  the  balcony  across  the  courtyard,  the  woman  took  some- 
thing out  of  her  pocket  and  offered  it  to  the  cat,  sitting  still  beside 
her.  The  cat  stood  up,  stretched  it’s  legs  one  at  a time,  turned  it’s 
back  on  the  woman,  and  tiptoed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
balcony. 

“Cathy,”  he  said,  “it’s  okay.  You’re  doing  fine.  I just  wanted 
to  tell  you  before  you  go  that  I’m  not.  Things  just  haven’t  been  that 
good  for  me  since  you  left,  no  matter  what  it  looks  like.  I try,  but  I 
just  can’t  make  anything  matter  anymore.” 

“Why  are  you  telling  me  this?  Why  are  you  calling  me  now 
and  telling  me  all  this?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  know  how  you’d  be.  I 
didn’t  know  what  to  think.” 

“Look  Keith,”  she  said,  “don’t  think.  You’ve  just  got  to  take 
it  easy.  Don’t  think  so  much,  just  be  happy.” 

Across  the  courtyard,  the  woman  turned  away  and  walked 
back  into  the  apartment.  She  reached  to  shut  the  door  as  the  cat 
rushed  through  the  narrow  opening  between  her  feet  and  was  swal- 
lowed by  the  dimness  of  the  room  beyond.  Then  the  woman  turned 
and  was  gone. 

“We’re  never  going  to  see  each  other  again,”  he  said. 

“I  know.” 

He  looked  out  at  the  now  empty  balcony  and  at  the  closed 
glass  door. 

“Well,  I hope  you  do  all  right.  Take  care  of  yourself.” 

“You  too,”  she  replied,  “and  be  happy,  okay?” 

“I’ll  try,”  he  said.  “I’ll  certainly  try.” 
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SPRING 

Eric  Potter 


Earth,  oh  so  slowly, 
Strips  off  her 
Long  Johns, 

Steps  from  the  shower. 
Dripping  wet. 

Limbs  bare. 

Shorn  of  their  summer’s 
Tan,  but  lithe; 

She  smiles. 


Claude  M.  Riendeau 
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Miles  E.  Davis 


THE  QUESTION  OF  A LUNATIC 

John  Speiden 


Yeah  Doc. 

Sure  I ate  the  tablecloth. 

It  was  an  accident. 

The  fork  snagged  on  the  fringe  - 
I was  watching  T.V.  at  the  time. 

So,  I fear  mashed  potatoes. 

So  what! 

Everyone  has  fears. 

Dreams? 

I once  dreamt  I ate  cotton  candy. 

The  next  day  we  couldn't  find  my  cat. 

I think  he  ran  off  with  a Democrat. 

Funny  how  that  rhymes. 

I used  to  impersonate  a poet 

till  the  Writers'  Guild  caught  up  with  me. 

What  about  my  freetime? 

Well, 

I like  to  use  foul  language  to  my  parents 
and  call  girls  at  midnight  and  breathe. 

I guess  you  could  say  I act  on  the  moment. 
Once  I felt  the  urge  to  jump  off  the  Hancock 
while  conducting  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
So  you  know  what  I did? 

I tried  to  kill  my  friend  with  a feather  duster. 
Sometimes  I get  phone  calls  from  God. 

He  tells  me  what  number  to  choose 
for  the  Illinois  Lottery. 

He's  usually  wrong. 

I spent  all  my  money 
on  some  land  in  Utopia. 

Say  Doc: 

Am  I crazy? 
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VANISHED  WITHOUT  A TRACE 

Andrew  Judge 


If  all  the  things 
I’d  ever  lost 

were  gathered  in  a single  place 
they’d  fill  a warehouse 
dark  and  deep 

labeled  vanished  without  a trace 

Dreams  and  ideals  there’d  be 
as  well  as  mittens  keys  and  glasses 
and  many 

squandered  loves 

and  many 

squandered  chances 

And  oh  the  rows  and  rows 
of  dusty  shelves 
whose  length  and  breadth 
no  man  could  tell 

filled 

with  volumes  never  written 
and  volumes  never  read 
and  poems  never  scored 
and  symphonies  never  said 
and  mountains  never  climbed 
and  places  never  been 

because 

I got  in  too  late  at  night 
to  get  myself  up  again 

For  overall 
would  preside 

a clock 

in  that  dark  and  dreary  place 
where  dreams  are  doomed  to  wonder 
and  crowns  and  kingdoms 
have  vanished  without  a trace 


1." 
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AW  FOH  DU?  A RHETORICAL  QUESTION 

Martha  McMillen 

Almost  every  afternoon  of  the  dry  season  the  pulse  of  Bo- 
town  slows  to  a lull  and  Bo  assumes  a dream-like  presence  allowing 
the  alchemy  of  sun  and  heat  to  cast  its  spell  of  quiescence. 

Brief,  but  necessary,  it  lends  one  resilience  to  confront  another 
day  in  the  glare  of  tropical  West  Africa. 

The  concrete-block  buildings  stand  stark  naked  in  blinding 
pink,  white,  and  green,  unprotected  by  the  clothing  of  shade  trees. 

If  you  half-close  your  eyes  you  can  visualize  Bo  as  it  once 
thrived  — at  the  beginning  of  the  century  — in  colorful  tribal  array, 
the  center  of  trade  in  this  Southern  province  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  clatter  of  calls  in  Krio,  Mende,  Timne,  and  English  — 
replete  with  seventeen  other  languages  — crowd  the  air  with  greetings 
and  laughter. 

The  smells  of  produce,  fufu,  tobacco,  poio,  and  the  fish,  fresh 
from  Freetown,  all  blend  in  a potion  of  excitement  and  promise. 
There  is  a bustle  among  the  vividly  colored  figures,  promising  growth 
and  abundance  as  the  business  of  trade  occupies  young  and  old  in 
happy  collusion. 
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Claude  M.  Riendeau 
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But  that  was  long  ago,  in  the  early  days  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  when  rails  brought  people  and  their  products  from  all 
over  Sierra  Leone  to  Bo-town,  the  place  that  became  my  adopted 
home. 

Things  are  quite  different  now. 

The  rails  are  gone  and  so,  most  of  the  trade  and  the  promises 
with  them.  Aw  foh  du  — what  can  one  do? 

There  is  a surrealistic  atmosphere  in  Bo-town  now,  which 
astounds  me  and  won’t  let  me  loose.  People  move  slowly  and  pa- 
tiently about,  clicking  away  the  minutes  on  an  internal-time  clock  of 
their  own  that  prohibits  any  hurrying  or  wasteful  action.  The  circle 
of  trading  has  narrowed  to  the  local  villages,  where  certain  unobtain- 
able items  have  to  be  brought  in  by  lorry  from  Freetown. 

No  British  uniforms  mingle  among  the  market  women  in  the 
tin-roofed  stalls.  Tattered  children  — begging  or  selling  — carefully, 
curiously  touching  white  skin,  call  out  to  the  pumwis  for  ten  cents. 

Now,  the  people  in  Bo-town  undertake  their  affairs  with  an  air 
of  unreality  that  masks  their  concerns  about  eccentric,  inflationary 
practices,  massive  health  problems,  food  shortages,  the  educational 
void,  and  governmental  deficits.  They  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  third 
world. 

In  spite  of,  and  because  of  these  issues,  there  is  an  attitude 
that  keeps  the  tempo  slow  and  easy  and  is  reflected  in  the  proverb, 
“aw  foh  du.”  The  philosophical  stance  of  this  seemingly  simple 
thought  is  that  whatever  is  preordained  will  happen,  regardless  of 
human  effort.  If  one  is  to  believe  this  powerful  mandate,  and  many 
do,  further  struggle  becomes  quite  inappropriate. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  who  struggle  and  survive  in  spite 

of  it. 

Samuel,  however,  is  not  one  of  them. 

Samuel,  the  gatekeeper,  believes  in  aw  foh  du.  Last  month  his 
young  wife  and  tiny  infant-son  died.  The  fever  that  struck  them  both 
was  not  responsive  to  the  first  line  of  defense,  street  drugs.  As  their 
condition  worsened,  the  family  was  consulted,  and  infant  and  mother 
were  hospitalized  as  a last  resort.  By  then,  it  was  too  late.  Samuel 
accepted  his  loss  with  pain  and  grace.  “Aw  foh  du,’’  he  said  to  me, 
“God  has  willed  it.  What  can  one  do?’’  Soon  Samuel  married  his 
wife’s  sister,  as  was  his  duty,  and  the  cycle  repeats. 

Medical  care  is  out  of  reach  for  the  Samuels  of  this  “unreal” 

world. 

Veronica,  the  chakra  woman,  is  blatently,  irrevocably  mad. 

When  1 first  met  her  she  was  a willowy  scarecrow-figure,  stand- 
ing by  the  roadside  with  a cardboard  box,  containing  her  only  be- 
longings. She  called,  “Sister!”  and  began  a slow-circle  dance  around 
me,  chanting,  all  the  while,  her  recitative  of  pain.  She  told  of  re- 
spected relatives  whose  concern  led  them  to  anoint  her  head  with  fire 


in  an  effort  to  banish  her  illness,  and  of  her  child  who  was  spirited 
away.  She  sang  of  the  man  who  abandoned  her.  I was  stunned.  I 
couldn’t  move.  She  began  a desperate  fantasy  about  coming  home 
with  me.  “Me?  I’m  going  back  to  America  soon,  Veronica,  and  1 
can’t  take  you  there.’’  I copped  out. 

“Sister!’’  she  cried  out,  “Wait  for  me!’’ 

I left  her  there  by  the  roadside.  I know  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened,  and  will  happen,  to  her.  I know  that  no  help 
will  be  offered  her  because  it  is  God’s  will  that  Veronica  is  mad. 

Some  will  know  the  feeling  of  what  it  is  like  on  the  edge  of 
insanity.  Fortunately,  Veronica  has  gone  over.  Aw  foh  du. 

Mohammed,  the  younger,  is  another  matter.  Mohammed  is 
about  six,  or  seven,  or  eight;  no  one  knows.  His  large  brown  wet  eyes 
are  constantly  watching  everything,  searching.  If  he  saw  that  I had 
bread  he  nagged  until  he  got  it  all.  If  I was  writing  he  wanted  to 
attempt  it.  If  I took  out  my  garbage  he  found  it  and  took  it  home. 
Unfortunately,  he  also  took  home  my  watch,  which  changed  his  life. 
I suggested  that  since  he  had  this  skill  down  rather  well  that  he  might 
learn  other  useful  things,  should  he  try  going  to  school.  The  fees  and 
books,  supplies  and  uniforms  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most  village 
families.  But  Mohammed  is  bright  and  inquisitive,  and  school  became 
a reality  for  him.  But  soon,  because  of  a rote  learning  system,  which 
is  mired  in  tradition,  Mohammed  will  be  just  one  of  the  voices  in  a 
mass  recitation.  Aw  foh  du. 

But  among  those  who  struggle  and  don’t  accept  this  paralyzing 
proverb,  I know  a doctor  who  runs  a pediatric  clinic.  Often  he  does 
it  without  medicine,  electricity,  or  proper  equipment.  Yet  he  has  skill 
and  stamina,  and  he  tries.  Sometimes  he  succeeds.  He  doesn’t  make 
money  doing  this  work.  His  reward  is  exultation. 

I know  a midwife  who  goes  into  the  bush  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  to  prevent  those  who  would  bring  death  with  their  unwashed 
hands  from  doing  so.  She  has  compassion  and  drive  and  is  rewarded 
with  new  life. 

I know  a minister  who  runs  a church  and  community  center 
with  no  modern  equipment,  a broken-down  reed  organ,  and  a few 
hymn  books  left  by  the  British.  He  has  love  and  tenacity  and  is 
rewarded  by  being  loved. 

I know  a woman  in  Bo-town  with  four  daughters  who  believes 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  only  girls,  they  are  worthy  of 
being  educated  and  having  a better  life  than  she.  She  sells  fruit  in  the 
streets  and  farms  for  their  schooling.  She  has  vision.  I don’t  know  if 
she  will  ever  be  gratified,  but  Agnes  believes  in  trying. 

What  will  become  of  my  friends  in  this  world  who  believe 
that,  of  their  own  free  will,  they  can  change  things  and  survive? 

Forget  the  deadly  legacy  of  aw  foh  du  and  remember  that  the 
sum  of  the  parts  is  greater  than  the  whole. 
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Kim  Koskela 


THE  BEACH 

James  Cassidy 


On  nights  like  this 

When  high  winds,  almost  chilling, 

Bear  the  long  forgotten  scent  of  pounding  waves. 
When  clouds  move  through  the  sky 
To  hide,  at  times,  and  show  again  the  moon, 

And  cool  sand,  nearly  moist. 

Makes  music  sounds  beneath  bare  feet, 

I think  of  you  with  hair  awry  and  moonlit  skin. 
Of  the  emerging  woman  who  fetched  my  heart 
And  taught  it  first  to  love  and  long. 

I wonder  now  where  you  may  be. 

And  what  you  have  become 

Through  all  the  autumn  nights  since  then. 

And  if,  at  times  like  this. 

You  ever  think  of  me. 
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